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NOTES. 

The so-called "Subjonctif Dubitatif," Je ne Sache pas, 
in the Principal Clause. 

I believe almost any one would feel a little surprised on meeting, 
for the first time, the expression je ne sache rien de si beau, where 
one would expect je ne sais rien de si beau, which, by the way, does 
occur as frequently as the former. The surprise is no less great 
when, on turning to the French grammarians for an explanation of 
the anomaly, one finds them indulging in so much ingenious twaddle 
in defense of the expression as a subjunctive. The peculiarity of 
the construction has naturally called forth a great deal of discussion. 
It is confined to the first person singular of the verb savoir, and 
is always accompanied by a negation. Those who defend it 
as a subjunctive construction reason over it somewhat as follows: 
In saying je ne sache rien de si beau, the speaker feels and modestly 
admits that all objects which may be termed beautiful are not 
present to his mind, are not known to him, and hence he avoids 
expressing his opinion in a too direct way, but gives a doubting 
turn to the thought. It is a delicate, urbane mode of assertion, 
and can only be used when a man advances his own opinion. This 
accounts for its occurring only with a negative ; for you can not say 
je sache quelque chose de beau. The expression, it is maintained, 
always implies a certain amount of hesitation in the mind of the 
speaker, and this can only be rendered by the mood of the verb 
most suited to represent this delicate nuance between positive 
affirmation and doubt. According to Boniface this use of the 
subjunctive is purely one of euphemism, and Bescherelle is of the 
same opinion. The latter says: " En effet,/^ ne sache pas est une 
expression dubitative et en quelque sorte palliative, qui affaiblit 
l'opinion qu'on emet, et qui lui ote ce qu'elle pourrait avoir de trop 
decisif ou absolu." This may be made plain by an analysis of 
the sentence of Buffon : je ne sache pas qu'il y ait eu des hommes 
blancs devenus noirs. This means : II est possible qu'il y ait eu 
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des homines blancs devenus noirs, mais le hasard veut que je ne le 
sache pas. 

Littre thinks the construction sprang up in the sixteenth century, 
and conjectures that those who first employed it had in their minds 
or understood some such expression as j'ose dire, the custom then 
being to construct dire with the subjunctive whenever the affirma- 
tion was not absolute. It may be remarked that this statement of 
Mr. Littre is purely conjectural, there being nothing to support it 
other than that je ne sache pas was current at that time. Nothing 
is easier than to get up fine-spun theories to explain grammatical 
anomalies, and if we accepted these theories the trade of the gram- 
marian would soon come to grief for want of material to work on. 

The explanation I would offer is not, I think, a mere theory, but 
a possible and probable fact ; for while the evidence I bring for- 
ward in support of my case is rather a priori than empirical, it 
seems, nevertheless, sufficiently strong for purposes of proof. What 
I expect to show is this : that, for phonetical and other reasons, 
there is no necessity for regarding sache in je ne sache pas as a 
subjunctive. 

In the first place, the fact that it is a single isolated expression, 
in which the subjunctive of no other verb of synonymous meaning 
can be substituted, is of itself sufficiently suspicious. You can not, 
for instance, say : je ne croie pas qu'il y ait rien de si beau ; and if 
you used pense you would not regard it as subjunctive, though 
identical in form with the subjunctive. In the use of moods and 
tenses, at least in all the languages with which I am acquainted, 
there is always underlying the usage a general law or principle, 
which is applicable not to a single verb in a single form, but to a 
certain number or class of verbs. No such general principle is 
adducible in this case. It is unique and stands alone. To say that 
it is a doubting and polite form of assertion, or as Bescherelle, with 
all the pride of a Frenchman, states, "une des nombreuses delica- 
tesses de notre langue," is lacking in point ; for by using the sub- 
junctive in the following clause, sufficient indirectness or delicatesse 
may be secured to express all the modesty of feeling of any per- 
son, however retiring and unassuming. Indeed, the subjunctive 
following verba sentiendi et declarandi is the only way, in the case 
of all the other verbs in the language, of rendering this feeling. 
For example, if I wished to make a modest assertion with reference 
to my disbelief in the spiritistic phenomenon of talking tables, I 
should say : Je ne crois pas qu'il y ait des tables parlantes ; but if 
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I desired to be very positive in the expression of my opinion, or 
show that I had no doubt whatever about the matter, I should vary 
the form of my thought. 

The uniqueness then of the construction, je ne sac he pas, etc., 
led me to question its being a subjunctive ; and somewhat to my 
chagrin, when consulting the grammatical and lexicographical 
authorities, I found I had been anticipated in my proposition to 
regard it as an indicative. I was reassured, however, on ascertain- 
ing that, while it had been proposed to treat it as an indicative, 
there was no serious attempt made to account for the form. Littre 
dismisses it with the assertion that sache from sapio is phonetically 
impossible. I maintain that it is not only possible but is also what 
ought to be expected. The form sache of the subjunctive is ob- 
tained from sapiam, through the influence of the palatal i in the 
latter. There can be no doubt of this, and the Provencal forms 
sapcha, sabcha, show the process of derivation. Phonetic decay 
being much more rapid in French than in Provencal, the French 
lost the lip-sound at a very early date, anterior probably to the 
time of its becoming a written language. In sapio we have very 
nearly the same elements as in sapiam, and both will give sache by 
the same process of transformation ; for although it may be con- 
tended that the strong vowel a in the syllable -piam gives it a 
greater chance to survive under a new form than can be claimed 
for the final -pio (a in end-syllables being usually preserved as e, 
whereas other vowels with their neighboring consonants are gener- 
ally lost : e. g. malignam, malignum, maligna, malin) ; still sache 
from sapio does not stand alone as a phonetic phenomenon ; for we 
have precisely the same mode of formation in pro<^e from propius 
and reprove from repropium. Similar examples of this mode of 
formation may be found ;. so that I can not conceive what Mr. 
Littre means by saying that sache is not derivable from sapio. I 
should be curious to know how he defends this assertion. Not 
only is sache perfectly justifiable as a legitimately derived indicative 
form, but also there are strong reasons for believing that the whole 
tense, containing the same root, was at one time in use ; although 
phonetically we could only account for the first person singular 
and the third person plural. But this latter does not prove a serious 
difficulty. There is a large number of verbs, a part of the forms 
of whose indicative present can not be explained by the regular 
laws of phonetic change. These irregular forms can only be 
accounted for by assuming that they originated through the influ- 
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ence of the present-participial and present subjunctive roots. The 
ist, 2d, and 3d persons plural of craindre can not be obtained from 
the corresponding Latin forms; they must have been brought 
about by the analogy of craignant and que je craigne, que tu 
craignes, etc., i. e. by a feeling that the root of all the present 
tenses should be the same. In the earlier stages of the language 
this was more observable than at the present day. 

I would infer, then, that the earliest inflexion of the present 
indicative of savoir was somewhat as follows : je sache, tu saches, 
il sachet, nous sachons, vous sachez, ils sachent, these forms being 
derived in accordance with the process above indicated ; whereas 
the inflexion now in use was of later development and came directly 
from the French infinitive savoir. This double inflexion of certain 
tenses was not at all infrequent in old French. Even to-day we 
have the survival of two modes of inflexion for the verb s'asseoir, 
namely, je m'assieds, tu t'assieds, etc., and je m'assois, tu t'assois, 
etc., and two present participles (asseyant and assoyant), as well as 
two imperfects, two futures and two present subjunctives. What 
forms of the simple verb seoir still remain follow the older develop- 
ment (il sied, il siera, etc.), while surseoir has preserved only the 
later inflexion. It seems a little strange that in this struggle for 
existence, to borrow the nomenclature of the biologists, the later or 
French creations did not crowd out the earlier. This is hardly in 
consonance with the usual fate of words, but it remains a fact not- 
withstanding. With reference to the two present participles of 
savoir, it is especially surprising that the older, sachant, should 
have maintained its place as a participle, while the younger, savant, 
did not, as a participle, survive the 16th century, Rabelais being 
one of the last writers to use it as such (Phaeton ne sgavant 
ensuyvrela line ecliptique varia son chemin, etc., Pant. II, 2). 

To return to what I have assumed to be the primitive inflexion 
of the present tense of savoir. It has been shown that those forms 
which were not possible from the original derivative elements were 
legitimated by analogy from certain co-related forms ; there is an- 
other method of strengthening this position, which it may be well 
to mention. 

The supposition in regard to the origin of the French impera- 
tives is that they are the corresponding forms of the indicative with 
the subjects dropt. This is not a mere theory, but a fact as certain 
as anything in Romance philology. The Latin imperatives do not 
suffice to explain the French forms. Dona and vade, it is true, will 
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give donne and va, but not the forms with s, which are always used 
when a hiatus would be created by a succeeding vowel, as donnes- 
en, vas-y. 1 These latter are the original and would be the proper 
forms to be employed in all cases, if custom had not sanctioned the 
dropping of the s where it is not heard in the pronunciation. 
The ordinary grammars, therefore, which undertake to explain 
everything, but which, especially where forms are concerned, usually 
explain nothing logically, ought not to say that the s is added in 
these cases, but that it drops off in all instances, where no hiatus is 
thereby produced. The first person plural of the imperative has 
no congener in Latin, and must consequently be considered as an 
undoubted Romance creation. 

Again : donate would give any one of three or four forms, but 
not donnez and the older words donnes and donnetz ; that is, donate 
does not account for the final sibilants •$■ and z. There can be no 
question, then, that the above explanation is the true one. 

To come now to the imperatives of savoir: sacke, sac/ions and 
sachez. How shall we interpret these forms, admitting that the 
imperatives are only the corresponding forms of the indicative, the 
subjects being omitted? Having the same root as the subjunctive, 
one is tempted to say that they represent the post-classic usage of 
the Latin subjunctive as a mild imperative; that is, sacke is elliptical 
for que tu sac/ies. This would account for sacke, but not for sachons 
and sachez, which are not subjunctives in form. The only cases 
where the subjunctive has usurped the place of the indicative as an 
imperative are the auxiliary verbs avoir and itre: ate, ayons, ayez — 
sots, soyons, soyez. But these are actual subjunctives, as, with the 
exception of ate, they are all identical in form with the subjunctives 
of these verbs now in use. Why this should be so I am not pre- 
pared to say, but it is possible that good reasons could be found for 
it, as the same anomaly is observable in others of the Romance 
languages (Ital. sii (sia), abbi; Wal. subj. sa fii, imper. fii; infin. a 
ave; subj. sa al; imper. aibi, an old subjunctive, as we see, from the 
third person singular of this tense: sa aiba=qu'il ait). I infer, 
therefore, from the above reasoning that the imperatives of savoir 

'After this article was in type I happened to notice that Brachet, even in the 
latest edition of his Gram. Hist. (p. 210), states that the imperative (2d sing.) is 
taken from the Latin imperative. This, of course, is untenable for the reason 
assigned above, and further because the s always appears in verbs of the 2d, 
3d and 4th conjugations. That the j- has been dropt in other cases where it 
is no longer found is certain from ate, an admitted subjunctive form (aies). Ab 
uno disce omnes. 
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make no exception to this general rule of the derivation of this 
mood ; that sacke, sachons and sachez are old present indicatives, 
and point to the existence of this tense, having as its root sack. 

I would sum up then by saying, that the reasons assigned by the 
grammarians for the existence of this single isolated form as a 
subjunctive are not conclusive; that phonetically the form is 
possible as an indicative, and there are good grounds for assuming 
that the whole tense, with the same root, was current at a very early 
period of the language ; and, finally, as bearing on this last point, 
that there were two inflexions of savoir for the present indicative ; 
one, coming directly from the Latin, je sacke, hi saches, etc., present 
participle sachant; and a second and later, of purely French forma- 
tion, je sais, tu sais, etc., present participle savant. 

I will not insist too strongly on the probability of there having 
existed the whole tense of the indicative with the root sack, but I 
do maintain that the evidence is sufficiently convincing in respect 
to the first person singular. It would not be extraordinary to have 
the creation of a single form from certain phonetic conditions, and 
that this form should survive and coexist with another homologous 
form, at the same time having a special use, as has been shown in 
the case of je tie sache pas. We have a good instance of the 
survival of an isolated form, with a special use, in the imperative 
of vouloir, namely veuillez, which is an old second person plural 
indicative, but which is no longer used as such. The persistence 
of a principle of grammar, moreover, as has been suggested to me, 
is much more improbable than that of a form, even if that principle 
ever existed. But no such principle of syntax ever did obtain in 
French grammar at any time ; and no amount of ingenuity, as it 
seems to me, can evolve a theory that will throw any satisfactory 
light on the anomaly here discussed, if we are to continue to accept 
it as a subjunctive. It is an indicative or it is nothing. 

Samuel Garner. 



